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A BE TF ACT 



This paner summarizes the history of North America, 
especially of the United States, from the earliest explorations and 
settlements through the present. r mphasis is placcl on the Ruropeans' 
effect on American Indian life and the inadequate development of 
Indian education. Comparisons are nade between the various 
colonizers’ Indian policies before the revolution, such as: 1> 
introduction of the treaty system by the Spanish; 2) emphasis on *ur 
trade and conversion to Christia nirv Iv the French; and, "*) racial 
seoreqation hy the r nqlish. Finally, united States policies, as well 
as unofficial practices, are surveyed since the tiTe <jf *he 
Continental Corviress. Various leqislation and coamission reports are 
cited and discussed, culminated by a discussion of the 10*9 report of 
Sen. Ralph Yarborouqh’e Committee on Tabor and Public Welfare. 

Pecom men 5 i nq *0 chanuos in Indian policies and procedures, the 
committee lays the blame for the Indian's life of poverty and despair 
on America's consistent failure to provide him with an effective 
education. (PJR) 
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CHAPTER II 

GENERA], HISTORICAL SURVEY OF FEDERAL INDIAN POLICIES 

EUROPEAN INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN POLICY 

To understand th i forces at work in Europe promoting the rise of 
expansionism, one should review the economic, religious, political, and 
social force's which were prevalent during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, since the social institutions of Europe were transplanted on 
the American soil. 

Throughout Europe during the middle ages, the economic growth regained 
static, the Church dominating all areas of life. Methods of agriculture 
and manufacture changed so imperceptibly that there was little or no 
increase in their productive capacity. However, during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries a new era dominated by mercantilism, a philosophy 
of national power, made its appearance. With the rise of colonialism 
came the rise of a money economy which stimulated the growth of economic 
activity and led to the establishment of economic systems. The ultimate 
aim of foreigh policy was to pursue whatever tactics would maximize the 
inflow of geld while mininirirg its outflow from the nations coffers. 

Two methods were used to induce a gold inflows one was by some form of 
theft which resulted in policies cf imperialism as seen by the early 
Spanish policies in the new world and the early English piracy against 
the Spanish; the other was through foreign trade, jesulting in colonialism 
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and eventually with the problems between England and her colonies who 
were later to form the United States.^ 

The Protestant Reformation promoted the rise of European nationalism 
through the formation of nation states, forcing the Catholic Counter- 
Reformation. Scholasticism was feeling the influence of Islamic thought 
and Greek learning. Humanism, the philosophy which undergirded the 
Renaissance, had begun to make inroads since Dante laid the foundation in 
the early fourteenth century. The Southern Renaissance reached northern 
Europe through humanism and the Protestant Reformation, particularly in 

9 

the Netherlands, France, Germany, and England from lij30 to 1660. “ In 
Januaiy of 1D92, Spain had completed its drive to expel the Moors. Hie 
following October, Columbus arrived in the Bahamas in his search for a 
new rcute to Asia. 

The religious developments of the sixteenth century affected the 
colonization of America in several ways: 

1) Minority groups opposing the state religicn--such as the 
Puri-ans in England and tho l.unnonitus and Moravians in Germany- - 
looked to the New Vfc>rld as a place where they .night worship Ocd 
according tc their lights. Thus the number of willing colonists was 
larger than it night have teen. 

2) Prote3t3ntisn encouraged business enterprise by emphasizing 
the virtues of thrift and hard work, and permitting loans at interest, 
which in Catholic doctrine was usury, a sin. Overseas trading ventures 
often required loans and in many cases led to the founding of colonies. 
Colonization, from the point of view of many colonial promoters, was 
lig business, end such business thrived as never before iti a Protestant 
atmosphere. 



^Charles I, Cole. Thu Econo roc Fabric of Society . New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and VJbrld, J re. , 1 969 , pp 26-36. 

r, 

Kehdi Nakosteen. Thi History and Fhilosophy of Education . 
New York: The- Ronald Press Company, 1$6*>, pp 227-229. 
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j) The rise of national religions, in which the church was 
subordinate to the national sovereign, strengthened the nation-states. 
And the interests of the state, as well as the lure of private 
profit, provided a motive for the foundation of colonies. 

h) Besides personal and national aggrandizement, the spread of 
religion was an object of colonization. The religious motive was 
sharpened by the contest between the forces of the Protestant 
Reformation and those of the Counter Reformation. The contest 
was extended from the Old VJbrld to the New. Catholics sought to 
keep America Catholic and Protestants tried to frustrate Rome and 
win America, or at least a part of it, for their own particular 
faith. 1 

Prior to the 17th century, the medieval political pattern consisted 
of two powers, the State and the Church; the Church ruled by divine right 
controlling the powers of the State. Until the thirteenth century the 
Church had controlled all aspects of individual and social life --economic, 
political, religious, and intellectual -*but the Church gradually lost its 
supremacy over the State at which time nationalism began to challenge this 
ecclesiastical authority. The authoritarianism and dogmatism of tre Church 
was being replaced -by the absolutism and autocracy of the monarchs. 2 
Acccrdirg tc. Forbes: 

Given the anarchy of European affairs and the constant desire 
cf Europeans to conquer and mistreat each other, it did not really 
rake any appreciable difference whether Americans were as 'mannerly 
and civil as any of Kurope' or not. The aggressive tendencies of 
the age made conquest a normal feature of human existence, and the 
Americas, r*ade up cf small, loosely organized, democratic or seni- 
demccratio states, were ripe for the picking--or so it seemed. Thus 
commenced the long struggle between Redman and Uhite, which was to 
change Europe as well as America.' 



^Karry T. hllliams, Richard H, Current, and Frank Freidel. A 
History of the United Stato3 to 1877, Jrd coition. New York: Alfred 

A Knopf ,~T9?#7 p lB. 

Nakosteen. Op. Cil., p 

^Jaek P. Forbes, Editor. The Indian in America 1 s Past . 

Englewood Cliffs. h\ U . *. Freni ice -H a lY, 19&i, p. 12. 
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Spa nish policy 

Two sides to the Spanish picture exist in the settlement of the 
Americas. On the one band: 

Ihe Spaniards acquired more new territory than Rome conquered in 
five centuries. Genghis Khan swept over a greater area, but left 
only destruction in )>i 3 wake; the Spaniards organized and administered 
all that they conquered, brought in the arts and letters of Europe, 
and convert' d millions to their faith. 

On the other hand, there was: 

the inordinate greed for gold and the revolting cruelty to which 
the Indians were often subjected} yet, too, there was the l’aith of 
the Spaniards ami the chivalrous courtesy that their descendants have 
inherited, and the arts Ilia t followed fast on the heels of conquest . 2 

The Spanish conquest of the Americas began over a hundred years before 
that of the French and English. A warrior class had developed during 'the 
civil wars in Spain in which militarily experienced and well ariried Conquistad- 
ors s were backed by an aggressive and powerful state. "Religious zeal and a 
great desire for wealth provided the psychological incentives necessary 
for the transference of Spanish authority."-* 

The Spaniards believed that the Indians were to be brought under the 
authority of God and king by peaceful means if possible, but by the sword 
if necessary and that they had no right to self-determination or self-govern- 
ment. 1 ' The Indian population responded to this policy during this early 



■^Samuel Eliot Mori son and Henry Steele Comma per. Hie Orowth of the 
American Republic . Volume 1. New York: Oxford Uni-ersity FYess, T96?,p.i3. 

^11 id, p. 3b • 

■*Jack T. Forbes, ihc Indian in America 1 s £2£t. Englewood Clilfs, 

New Jersey: Frent ice -Hall , 296b. pp. 9~ 10. 

^Ibid, p. 10. 
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period by a decrease of population brought about by disease, suicide rather 
than slavery, and mothers' refusal to bear children. As the Vfest Indies 
were being depopulated, the Spaniards brought in slaves from other Indian 
Islands as well as from Africa. In the meantime , various expeditions 
reached Florida, Panama, Yucatan, Mexico, and what is now the Southwestern 
part of the United States.^ 

The Spanish priistu, who cone from an authoritarian, European agrarian 
society, viewed Ihe Indian as uncivilized and animalistic. They were 
opposed to the democratic tendencies of the Indian groups as seen in their 
inclination to disobey their tribal leaders.^ As a consequence , the native 
Indians in many areas were subjugated in various ways ranging from exter- 
mination to minor slavery. The missions of California were absolutely 
totalitarian institutions in which friars and soldiers regulated almost 
every phase of native life. They were royal institutions designed to 
control native populations and transform them into Catholic subjects of 
the Crown. "The salvation of souls was important to the more devout cf 
the missionaries: however, the government was most interested in producing 

docile taxpayers and laborers--and trie government established most of the 
missions. 

A dualism and ambivalence underlay the colonising as well as the 
dependency-ruling enterprises of the- Spanish, French and English. This 

*Ibid, p. 10. 

? Ibid. p. 10. 

3llid, pp. 7h- ?*> . 
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dualism is still prevalent today. Collier has the following explanation 
for this ambivalence: 

At one extreme, uninhibited exploitation, ravenous and unconcealed, 
annihilating the labcr supply in exchange for quick returns. At the 
* other extreme, ethical and humanitarian judgment and purpose, battling 
and laboring through lifetimes, renewed through centuries. Within 
the first extreme, struggle (within the Spanish Crown itself) between 
the short-range interest which was willing to consume whole populations 
in order to win quick gold, and the long range interest which for 
permanent revenue took the well-being of subject peoples into account. 
Within the second extreme, there was the drive toward root-and-branch 
reforms and greatly imagined humanitarian programs, warring against 
.he entire system of exploitation, secular and ecclesiastical, and 
efforts at reform (idealistically motivated) which sought to work 
within the exploitative system. 

The total result was a failure of both, the depopulation and social 
degradation of the native masses, the retardation and distortion of the 
development of the conquerors, and eventually the internal decay of Spain 
herself .1 

At times the secular and the ecclesiastical interests were united in 
their ambitions, and at other times they clashed. The same conflicts of 
motives were found within the monastic orders os those existing within the 
Crown. lieligicn Continued as a motive for conquest throughout the whole 
movement, leading to an unprecedented assault against native religions 
and attrition of the ecological complex which had been vital to the native 
tribal societies . c 

The autocratic Spanish rule reserved absolute power for the rulers 
but which denied legislative and administrative experience for the Indians. 
Th'' provinces of the Church and the Crown were clearly defined, with the 



^Johr, Collier. The Indians of the Americas , f’ev York: 
and Company, Inc., 191777 pp.HC-lTS. 

^ Ibid, p. 118 
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former striving to convert the Indian to Christianity, and the latter 
seeking to produce workers for the newly developing >' C onomy. Collier 
says that : 

The theory was this: by conversion you saved their immortal 
souls. By training them to work at their daily tasks (under your 
dispensation) you taught them hew to live under the European way of 
life. 1 

Trade (imperialism), rather than seizure and development of land 
(colonization)', was the original goal of the Spanish. After a futile 
attempt to devolep the American Indian as a potential labor source for the 
suppci t of a precious me tal economy, the Spaniards turned to the importa- 
tion cf Negro slaves. After the sixteenth century, the Spanish possessions 
in the New IJbrld took on the characteristics of colonies rather than 
imperialistic extractive societies^ This did a 0 reat deal for the Spanish 
econo vy during the next century; the commodities produced by the Indians 
had a more lasting quality. with corn, potatoes, tobacco and other products 
such as rubber, chocolate and tomatoes contributing significantly to the 
ability cf the European population to grow. 

If cultures can be judged in relation to the mores of their times, the 
Spaniards were no more cruel or predatory than other European rations. The 
Indians were probably as well off as the serfs bf continental Europe or 
some cf the peasants of the British Isles. As an agrarian, subsistence 
economv began to develop it) the new world, some of the more valuable attrib- 
utes of European civilization replaced the conqueror's avaricious desires 
for gold and silver. The Church became more of e dominant influence in the 



^Ibid, p. 12 ). 

2 

Norman A. Greetner, Gillette. Fite, and Philip L. White. A History 
of the American People- . Hew York: McGraw Hill Book Ccrpftny , 19?0, pp. 16-17 
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social and economic life of the natives: 

They transferred their language and learning, their tools and 
mechanical arts from the homeland to the colonies. They transplanted 
grains and fruits arid vegetables, including wheat, oranges, lemons, 
grapes, bananas, olives, and sugar cone. They introduced domestic 
animals such as cows, pigs, muleB, and especially horses, which soon 
multiplied and ran wild even beyond the colonial frontiers, becoming 
accessible to the Indians far north on the Great Plains and revolution- 
izing their way of life. And though the Spaniards brought the sword, 
they also brought the cross. Friests or friars accompanied every 
colonizing venture, making each settlement a Christian community and 
carrying the gospel bravely to the heathen. 1 

Education among the Spanish . 



Education followed two mein streams. At first, the Spanish were 
concerned with the passage of their own culture between the generations of 
their own social systems, hater, education was involved in the process of 
introducing tlir Spanish culture to the Indians who obtained a body of 
knowledge in the rudiments of mining and farming utilizing European 
technology. They also were introduced to the European spiritual symbols 
and beliefs, which were important educational factors having future 



implied ions. 



French Policy 

The two main interests in Now France were the conversion of the Indians 
to Christianity and the "conversion of beaver" into furs which could be 
sold in Europe. If gold was the main lure for Spanish exploration, the 
ecencmic importance of the fur trade largely determined, the character of the 
French empire in America, organized so as to allow the Indians to provide 
the pelts. Since fur trading did not conflict with the Indian way of life, 
the French rule could le described as benevolent and "laissez faire" with 



*Harry T. Lilians, Richard N. Current, and Frank Freidel. A History 
of the United State 3 to 1877 , ^rd edition. Hew York: Alfred A.**Knopf, 

> pp. rzirr 
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a close , personal contact between the. two groups. Agriculture was prevalent 
only cn a narrow strip of land along the banks of the Saint Lawrence River 
where the habitants tilled the soil as virtual serfs of the fcadol landholder s, 
creating a reproduction of the rural life of old France.^ 

The French claimed as New France, all of North America from the 
.-illeg.-.GnieE to the Rockies, and from Mexico and Florida to the North Pole, 
except for the area claimed by the English cn the borders of ,’iudson Fay. 

Into this area, tin y restricted immigration to all but Roman Catholics of 
or tbedex beliefs, wit!) the result that this vast domain was perpled by 
approximately eighty thousand French colonists. Porkman comments that: 

....a rigid scion of the old European tree was set to grow in 
the wilderness. The military Governor, bolding his ininht >.ure Court 
on the rock of Quebec; the feudal proprietors, whose domains lined the 
shores cf the St. Lawrence j the peasant; the roving bushranger; th6 
half-tamed savage, with crucifix and scalping-knife; priests; friars; 
nuns; and soldiers .--mingled tc form a society the most picturesque 
cn the continent. What distinguished it from the France that produced 
it •was a + ota'l absence of revolt against the laws cf its being, --an 
absolute oc-servalisn, an unquestioning acceptance of Church and King. 

'jj'9 Canadian, ignorant of everything but what the priest saw fit to 
teach him. lnd never beard of Voltaire; and if he had known him, would 
havu thought him a devil, ife had, it is true, a spirit of insubord- 
ination lorn of the freedom of the forest; but if his instincts 
rebelled, his rdnd and soul w re passively sulmissivc . The unchecked 
control of a hierarchy robbed him of the independence cf intellect and 
~baract t, without which, under th r conditions cf ncaern life , a 
people must resign itself to a position of inferiority, let Canada 
had a vigor cf her own. It was net in spiritual deference only that 
she differed from the country of liei birth. Whatever she bed caught 
Of its corruptions. She- had caught nothing of its effeminacy. The 
mass cf her people lived in a rude poverty , --not abject, like peasant 
cf old France, nor g.cund down by the tax-gatherer; while those of the 
higher rank5--all more or less engaged in pursuits of war or adventure, 
and inured to rough journeyings and for* st exp'3ures--were rugged as 
their climate. Even the French regular troops, sent cu 4 tc defend the 
colony, caught its hardy spirit, and Srt an example of stut born fighting 
which lb* ir ccrrucko at hern did not always emulate. 3 




^ Dura s Malone arid Basil Rauch. Empire for liberty , rol. 1, 
tvf v 1‘crk: /.pplctcn-Centuiy -‘"rof ts, Inc., 196 - 0 , pp. 26-?7» 

p 

Francis Parkmar . Montcalm and Nblfe . New Ycrk: Collier Books, 

1962 (set from the iSdh edition), p. Jf, 

? Itid . pp. 19-lrO, 
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Historical accident can account for 1! r fact that the territory now 
called the United States was not claimed. by just conquering nations, but 
by competing European ethnic groups who exploited the Indian tribes to 
further their imperialistic aims. Indirect rule, with a high legal status 
for the native societies, who were elevated sufficiently tc allow them to 
be represented as distinct, independent, political communities with the 
power to demand, and make treaties, became the calculated policy of the 
trade -competing and warring imperialisms, particularly these of England 
and France. This policy became standardized and codified in treaties and 
statutes frcri the beginning and later these theoretical premises were 
basic elements of the Indian policy of the United. States,^ 

The French possessions in Ainerica wore difficult to retain, largely 
because of the small number of French colonists who were allowed to 
immigrate and the catastrophic impact of continuous European wars that 
had their counterpart in the Hew Vdbrld. England, Spain, and eventually 
the United States wore the chief benefactors. The French colonial empire 
in America was dissipated, with the English acquiring the Canadian portions, 
the United States purchasing the area between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky' Fountains, and the Spanish extending into the southern portions. 
Eventually, the United States was to gain control of a large portion of 
the Spanish tei ritories, leaving England, and the United States as the two 
major powers in the continent of North America. 



•^Collier, Op. Git, , pp. 17h-lY5>. 
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English Policy 



Prior to the sixteenth centra y, English imperialistic activities 
consisted primarily of exploration and plunder, but the latter part of the 
century her interests broadened to include colonization.'*' The English 
were largely responsible for the transplantation of the age old European 
traditions in the New kbrld., particularly within what has become the 
United States and Canada. According to Williams: 



In colonizing America, Englishmen brought to this continent not 
only their material things like tools and their manual skills, their 
preferences in clothing, their styles in clothing, their styles of 
housing, and their tastes in food. They brought al3o their familiar 
symbols of calculation and communication. They brought their weights 
and measure s--fcot, yard, rod, mile, acre, ounce, pound, ton, pint, 
quart, gallon and so on--and also their money system of pounds. 



shillings, and pence. Above all, they brought their language. 



2 



With the English language came a body of thought and feeling, the King 
James version of the Bible, their nature of religious expression, 
their type of literary classics, their pattern of education, and the wisdom 
of their people. From these they derived their conceptions of the proper 
relationship of man to man in society. They were a pragmatic people, 
lacking a capability for long term planning and consistent action, hut 
amenable to change through compromise. The English were more self-reliant 



economically thru their European neighbors, but less dependent and 
inhibited by their government. An important legacy was the English law 
which formed the basis of American common law with its rule of precedents. 
This form of constitutional government was one of laws, not men, with the 



courts exerting power over the "Divine Right." Although representative 
government became established, within bounds, it was considered proper to 



J 0raebner, Op . Ci t . , pp. 67-68. 
^Williams, Gp. Git., p. 20. 
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resist authority when it was abused, in spite of a harsh criminal code. 
Certain conditions of the New W-irld, such as the mixture of heterogeneous 
ethnic groups, new challenges and opportunities, varying geographical and 
climatic conditions, and demographic variations, tempered these heritages, 
resulting in only a partial diffusion of the Old Lforld society. ^ 

FOLICIES OF THF CO LONIAL PE RIOD 

In theory, the Crown was the owner and sovereign of the lands settled 
by Englishmen, and further, it granted and regranted territory to companies 
or poprietors by imposing varying conditions; but, it failed to set ind- 
isp itable boundaries. 2 The colonizers were supported by wealthy individuals, 
stock companies, or unincorporated groups, who received grants to establish 
colonies in the New hbrld. Jamestown, the first permanent colony, sought 
quick profits by searching for gold and other exportable products, but 
by 1609, their goals shifted and they began to support an agricultural and 
trading community. With the granting of the third charter in 1612, Virginia 
gained extensive powers for its tobacco dominated agricultural economy. 3 

The motives for settlement of the Now England area stemmed primarily 
from religious discontent rather than economic gain. The Mayflower Compact 
bound its members to a civil rather than a 1 -ligious society which was to 
be controlled by ".just and equal Laws... for the general Good of the Colony," 
although some Puritan governors ruled both Church and State. Massachusetts 
soon became one of the most desirable havens for disgruntled Puritans from 

^Williams. Op. Cit . , pp. 20-23 . 

2 Ibid , p. 30. 
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England;! Pennsylvania attracted large numbers of Quakers} New York served 
as a center for Dutch colonization; and Georgia provided a new start in 
life for imprisoned English debtors as well as a military barrier against 
the Spaniards to the south. 2 

The early colonies were settled by heterogeneous groups of all 
religious faiths from the British Empire and the European Continent. 

They came to establish a permanent home for themselves rather than to 
seek quick financial gain will) which to retire to their homeland. As 
a result, with the arrival of the first settlers, the fundamental struggle 
was concerned with possession of the land. The colonists frequently 
nffided additioni soil for new settlements necessitating land acquisition by 
the governing bodies who, in turn, were working out policies towards the 
Indians on land ownership. A dichotomy clearly developed, with the Indians 
retaining prior right of natural occupancy to the soil but being generally 
ignored whenever territory was transferred in large blocks between nations. 
The system of using treaties for tire purchase of land gradually evolved. 

The treaties were negotiated by the Crown and later by the Federal govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and with the individual tribes on the other. 

However, individual states occasionally negotiated separate treaties in 
order to secure their right to the soil. 3 

By 1770, over two million people of European and. African origin 
inhabited the thirteen colonies, supporting an economy of sufficient 
productivity to engage in export trade with the Itorld market. Virginia 

- Ibid . , pp. 33-39. 

? Ibid . , pp. 1 i2-liB. 

''Reginald Horsman. Expansion and American Indian Policy , 1783-161?. 
Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State University Press, 1967, p. 1. 






and Maryland became the principal suppliers of tobacco; the lower South 
produced rice and indigo; New England produced fish and forest products, 
some manufactured items and 3lao engaged in shipping; and the middle 
Colonies developed an extensive commerce based on surplus farm products 
such as wheat. In spite of sectionalism, common interests were beginning 
to develop between the colonies.^ 

The treaty system, first employed by the Spanish, was adopted by 
the other European powers. From time to time, British colonies negotiated 
treaties with the Indians prohibiting unauthorized purchase of Indian land 
by individual colonists. The effect of laws which were passed in this 
connection was to: 

curtail the problem of relocation and resettlement of Indians and 
tribes; to eliminate conflicts of land titles that otherwise resulted 
from overlapping grants by individual Indians or tribes; to protect 
the Indians in some measure, against fraud, and to center in the 
colonial governments control as well as a valuable monopoly ... .On 
several occasions the Crown indicated, its belief in the sanctity of 
treaty obligations. Some of the treaties contained definite stip- 
ulations regarding land tenure. 2 

Trade, containing economic, political and military aspects, was the 
major point of contact with the Indians. Firearms and liquor were banned 
by the governments a 3 items for trade; however, liquor was traditionally 
used by traders to strike a hard bargain and its use was hard to stop, even 
when a licensing system was established to control the trader. The fundamen- 
tal policy of the British was to establish an Indian dependency upon their 
traders as a source of goods, n policy vjhich wa3 of great benefit during 
the French and Indian War . ^ 



i Graebner. Op. Cit . , pp. 67-60. 

p 

Frank B. Horne and Margaret F. Hurley. Federal Indian Lair, Washington : 
U. S. Government Printing Of fine. 1958, p. 166. 




-^Francis Paul Prucba . American Indian Policy in the Formative Years . 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard llnTvTTriTty Press, 1962, pp. 6-l’n ~~ 
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In an yttoir.pt to set a new policy for the purchase of Indian Lands, 
George III issued the Proclamation of 1763. It proclaimed three things: 

Jt established the boundaries and the government for the new 
colonies, offered specific encouragement to settlement on the newly 
acquired areas, and established a new policy in Indian affairs. 1 

This proclamation attempted to create a boundary line between the 
Indians and the whites, giving rise to the idea of "Indian Country." 

Tribal ownership of land was recognized and care was taken to regularize the 
purchase of these lands from the natives. In some colonies, clearly marked 
reservations were determined, but in other settlements, the Indian families 
continued to live side by side with the whites. The Governors were 
forbidden to issue any warrants for surveys or patents involving land 
beyond, the boundaries set for the Indian country. The line was not consid- 
ered a prenanent boundary within the older colonies, but a means of providing 
for a regulated acquisition of Indian lands in a way that would not increase 
resentment of the Indians. Precedent was thus set for a separation between 
the white and ted. man, an action which was to have later application 
under the constitution of the United States. 

POLICIES E STABLISHED AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

In 177i:, the Quebec Act provided a civil government for the French- 
speaking Roman Catholics inhabiting Canada and the Illinois country by 
extending the boundaries of Quebec to include the French communities 
between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, granting political rights to 
Roman Catholics, and recognizing the legality of the- Roman Catholic Church 
within the enlarged province. This Act began to unite the colonies, who 
feared Catholicism, against England, culminating in and setting the 
emotional climate for the Continental Congress which began its session 

■*-Prucha, Op. Cit . , pp. 13-?5 
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at Philadelphia in September 

Several' policies were carried over from the Colonial period, partic- 
ularly the Imperial Policy which sought to conciliate native groups in 
order to provide stability and encourage commerce. In opposition to 
the Imperial Policy was the settler's policy which promoted the removal 
of the natives and the acquisition of the land. T he nevj Government of 
the United States pursued an increasingly expansionist, anti-Indian policy 
during the period in which it was operating under the Articles of Confed- 

p 

eraticn and the early years of its operation under the Constitution. 

Most of the abuses of the traders and the encroachment of white 
settlers and hunters upon Indian country came from the colonists. The 
British had a good record of dealing justly with the Indians, protecting 
their rights to the land and furs, and furnishing goods in trade at a 
fair price. They were successful, therefore, in retaining the allegiance 
of mest of the Tribes during and after the War for Independence.-^ 

Although the colonists acknowledged the Indian right of soil, the 
the seizure of 

inevitability of/ Indian land by force was ever present. The Indian 
quickly realized that the colonist's desire for land ownership was not 
compatible with Indian occupancy.^ 4 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 contained the following Article on 
Indian Affairs: 



^Williams, Ojp . Cit . , pp. 131-136. 
^Forbes, Op. Cit . , p. 98. 

3Prucha, Og. Cit., pp. 26-27. 
^Horseman, Ojg. Cit., pp. 1-2. 
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